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111 t-Jii<: 1 1. 1 lui ■l^ rcpldi' w i ih t.hLM.^rioi:; ot hMr^iinq 1:0 wliicli 
!..'.h.!irr', ^Mii t.;jrMi. Aloiu] t ht.,' ■.aiiio tines, UVo. ] \li}r>\luvi} in edii- 
■.-v^.'r.ti t.hf'orMt's 1)1 1 nsLrijLt- ion t.o which practicunj tedchers 
f) ;^r"iner*, J^)br^; uatjnf, l^)7l); Skinner, 1968). [lospite its 

v..) t.ne eUucaliona 1 pr\)Cty./., uowover, conmun i cat 1 on !•) fioticeably 

r.oncrf) tua 1 \r,i\ operatior^al frameworks of tlu,* prM.M:LM.i i nq 
.Nhil" tlii-y c;Mr.M'y iiiijcli to Ihc teacher about the necf^ssary corrdi- 
[)t;::ial N'arMiiD^], C()nse^]ui?nt ly, they convey orHy liiiiited ainounts of 
at;,>at [low tuese cund ; t lons are best introduced to tiie teacfier's 
aa t. i o'\ . 

p 'V ■> yrithL's 1 70S earlior^ work in t[:e development of a communication 
, )\ instruction arul extends this work to their aspects of the in- 
■•n V ;ron;uo-.t . In tfie paper, we suggest that classroom instruction 
l::o.o ot tiie comnuni cat i on of innovation, and present an instruc- 

; .:;a. jfi *0i : S aopr Oav, i . 



0 : : v^truc t io n Conceptua 1 i^ed 
:^assroo^^! environment, learning has generally been treated MS a 
»^:coss invciving the acquisition and assimilation of information 
r. ^n.] VcCroskey, 1973 ), However, Bloom (1958) conceptualizes 
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i.Nir^nifif) as occurring in three domains: eognitive, affective and behavioral. 
Tlio cognitive cloniain applies to the reci^gnition and recall of knowledge snd 
twe development of -Intel lectual abilities and skills (Bloom, i958). The af~ 
rect.ivo tiomain of learning concerns changes, in "interest, attitudes, and 
values and- the development of appreciations, and adequate adjus.tment" (Bloom, 
19b8, p. 3). Learning in the manipulat' 'e :!<ill area is the focus of the 
behavioral domain (Bloom, 1968). Thus, : oom's cQnceptualization treats cog- 
nition, affect and behavior as independent and unrelated components of learn- 
ing. . ' • • ^ 
Increasing concern for the rel'ati onship etween cognitive, affective and 
behavioral learning has been expressed by a number of educational psychol- 
ogists (c.f. DeCecco, 1968; Cronbach, 1963; Travers, 1962). Travers (1962), 
in his discussion of the learning of attitudes, notes that there are three . 
components of learning an attitude: an affective component, a cognitive com- 
ponent, and an action component. Learning in this conceptualization involves 
the comprehension of information, development of positive or negative feelings 
about the information, and taking action in accordance with the Information. 
While Traver's discussion is limited to the learning of attitudes, this ap- 
proach can be expanded to encompass a broader range of learning outcomes. The 
three components, of learning al laded to in Traver's discussion are present in 
the learning of information and behavior as well as in the learning of atti- 
tudes. Bloom (1975), in his more recent work, substantiates this conceptu-. 
alization, suggesting a strong relationship between congnitve and affective 
learning. This relationship between cognition, affect and behavior has con- 
sistently appeared in the persUasion/attitude change research of , the past 
decades, mst recently articulated by Ajzen and Fishbein (1980). 
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Within the i nstruetional model offered, learning is conceptualized as 
three integral 1y related constructs: a cognitive component^ an affective com- 
ponent, and a behavioral component, Cognitive learning is defined as exposure 
to, attention, perception, cdmpreherisioh and retention of khowledge.- Af- 
fective learning is viewed a:; the development of favorable or unfavorable 
attitudes toward this knowledge. The performance of behaviors that are called 
for or implied by this knowledge is viewed as behavioral le'arning. For ex- 
3n^ple, the learning of a conflict-resolution strategy entails the compreheh- 
sicn of information about that strategy, the development of favorable or un 
favorable attitudes toward the strategy and the performance of conflict 
resolution behavior. Arranging the conditions to facilitite this learning 
process is the process of instruction (Snelbecker, 1974). 

Instruction is defined as a systemic, communication process directed 
toward changes in student knowledge, attit'Jdes and/dr behavior (learning). 
Any explanation of classroom instruction must acknowledge that the instrac- 
tional process is systemic. Instruction is systemic in as much as it invo-lves 
a set of organized, interdependent components (teacher, content, student, 
etc.) with a specific gpal or function (facilitating learning). Through the 
mutual. interaction of .the elements in this instructional system, cognitive,- 
affective, and behavioral learning goals are accomplished. 

Ccnrr.unication is central to the instructional process 'in as much as itvis 
the vehicle through v?hich- change qeeurs "i the classroom.^ The interaction o^ 
teachet: ann student and the variables within the i-nstrucional environment 
affecting this int^^raction underly classroom instruction.* As Rogers and 
Adhikarya (1979) poin^ out "the purpose of communication is to bring about 

s ' ' .......... 

certain desired effects on the part of the receiver; Alteration of the 
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received knowledge of some idea, a change in attitude toward tPie idea, or a . 

- ■ ■ « 

■ change in his overt behavior," 

Clearly what is needed. is a comprehensive theory of instruction that (1) 
^acknowledges that coirmuni cation is central to instruction^ (2) recognizes that 
instruction involves changes in student khdwledgej affect and behavior, and 
(3) reflects a systemic orientation to instruction. The 1 i terature * i n dif- 
fusion, particularly the work of Rogers and Shoemaker (1971). in the communi- 
cation of innovation, provides a logical step in this direction. : The viabil- 
ity of the coiTimunicatitin of innovation model in educational setti ngs • is well 
substantiated, (c.f.,- Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971; HaveTock, 197G; Huberman^ 
1973); however^ it is only rcently that this approach has been applied within 
the confines of the clas^rddm, ■ : ■ 

Communi cation of innovation concerns the adoption or rejection of inno- . 
vations by individuals (Rogers and Shoemaker^< 1971), innovation refers to "an 
idea, practice or object perceived as hew by an individual'* (Rogers and 
Shoemaker, 1971, p . 19 ) . In effect, the process undergone by a studentxtn the 
classroom is the adoption of an innovation. Students are repeatedly called 
upon to accept new ideas or practices within the instructional setting- 
Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) note that the principles of "the diffusion of inno- 
vation at the individual level have often been termed learning, Morover', 
Rogers and Adh-jkarya" (1979) assert that: ■ "The learning process, the diffusion; 
process and the change process basically involve the cormiuni cation of new 
ideas" (p, 69'), " ' • 

The . appl icati on of .the commun icati.on^f innovation model to the instruc- 
tional setting is depicted* bel ow. The elements depicted are described in 
detail in the remaining sections of the paper. 
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^ . Insert Figure i Here 



The success or failure of any diffusion effort is dependent upon a number 
of elements within the diffusion process. Among the primary elements affect- 
ing the sucessf ul coirmunicatiof) of an innovation are: 

0 innovation - decision process i 
0 change agent characteristics ^ 
0 'attributes .of the innovation 
These three areas. and their role^ within the instructional environment are 
described 'below. . 

b ^^rning An Innovat i on-Deci sioh Process 

Similarities between the diffusion paradip and learning paradigm are 
evident elsewhere. The learning process is essentially a function of the 
first three stages of the innovati dh-decisibh procass. The innovation-- 
decision. process refers to "the mental process- through which an individual 
passes from first knowledge of an innovation, to a decision to adopt or reject 
and to confirmation of this decision" (Rogers and Shoemaker^. 1971, p. 25).. 
The- first function of the innovation decision process, knowledge, is repre- 
sented by cognUive learning. Roger-s and" Shoemaker' (1971) conceptualized the 
kriowledge function as "an individual *s exposure to information about ail inno- 
vation and gaining understanding of how it functions" (p- 25). This closely 
approximates the conceptualization of cognitive learning articiilated earlier.^ 

✓ - ... ..L_ 

although Rogers and Shoemaker' note .that deeper seated knowledge associated 
with an innovation is likely to eorne later in the innovation 
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decision process. Persuasion, the second function discussed by Rogers and 
Shoemaker" (1971), involves the formation of favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
ttfward the innovat-Ton. This, too, is isomorphic with the definition of af- 
fective learning offered earlier. The third funetdon of the innovation 
decision- process, decision, is closely allignfed with behaviroal learnihg. The 
individUaTs choice to adopt, or reject the innovation is the focus of concern 
in the decision function (Rogers and 'Shoemaker , 1971); Adoption or rejection 
of behaviors in line with knowledge given is present withia both the decision 
process and behavioral learning. Consitent with Ajzen and Fishbein's (1980) 
conceptualization of the attitude-behavior relationship we would argue that 
the persuasion-decision rel atidnsh'"ip is mediated by behavioral intent. Con- 
ceptual similarity between the ^o processes clearly indicate that learning 
can be considered to be a unique ease of the cormiuni cation of innovation. 



Insert Figure 2 Here 



Change Agent Characteristics 

^ Central to the communication of innovation paradigm is the role of the 
change agent. Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) ihdi cate/that the role of the ' 
change agent is to bring about "overt behavior change, that is the adopti.on or 
rejection of new ideas rather than just changes in knowledge, or attitudes" 
(p. 13). The teacher^ in" essence, is a change agent within the unique conte^^t 
of the instructional setting. In . the. cl assroom situation we generally find 
the teacher introdu<:ing ideas and practices that are. not only unfamiliar to 
the student. But also aimed at bri nging'aout changes in the student's behav- 
ior, knowledge, and attidudes? - 

o . • . . - 
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.fine of the roost important aspects of change ager^ behavior is the rela- 
tioris'hip between the change agent and the adopter • Homophily^ or the degree 
to which pairs of individuals who^Tnteract are similar in certain attributes 
such as beliefs, atfitudes, values, education and social status, plays^a sig- 
nificant role in the diffusion of innovation ^Rogers and Shoemaker^ 1971)- 
Researeli clearly indicates that more effective communication occurs^ between 
individuals that are homophilous (Alpert and Anderson, 1973; Rogers and- 
Shoemaker, 1971; Rogers and Bhowmik, 1970). Rogers and Bhowmik: (1970) 
maintian that "cormiuni cation is effective when J^he trctnsfer of an idea from a 
source to a receiver results in change in knowledge, attitude or overt 
b'ehavior on the part of the receiver: (p._529). ft variety of studies have: 
. confirmed these assertions . (Brock , 1955; Byrne, Bond, and D;iamond, 1969; King 
arrd'Sereno, 1973J While homo^hily has been shown to be ^an important 

communication element in a var^iety of settings, Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) 

• _ / 

note that these desired effects may be negated if source and receiver are too 

homophilous. 

A number of scholars have suggested that moderate dissimilarity along a 
few selected dimensions, of homophily increases communication ef f ecti.v^ness , 
and consequently the success of the commun icati on of innovation (Scott and 
Hurt, 1978; Alpert and Andersen, 1973;. King and Sereno, 1973). Research sug- 
gests that more effective change agents are those who are most like thefr 
average cl-ient on al 1 . vari abl es except for technical competence about the in- 
novation promoted (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971; Rogers and Bhowmik, 1970). 
This concept is referred to by Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) as optical heter- 
ophily.' fJesearch findings have repeatedly reaffirmed this relationship as the 
ideal condition for the comnuni cation of innovation (Simons, Berkowitz and 

o • • • 
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Moyer, iS7b; Alpert and Anderson, 1973; RichmDhd 1974; Scott and Hurt, 
1977.) Research clearly supports the significance of optimal heterophil/ i ii 
the diffusion of innovation. 

The important role- of homophily and optimal heterophily in tne instruc- 
tional setting has been verified by Elliot and Scot. (1978). Their findings 
indicSe that the most effective instructional outcomes are produced when 
teacher and student are similar along most dimensions and moderately dis- 
similar in terms of competence (Elliot and Scott, 1978). 

Course Content Attributes 

Rogers' and Shoemaker (1971) suggest that five primary attributes of an In- 

novation are related to the adoption of the innovation within a social systeni- 

- —complexity, compatibility, observabi 1 ity^ relative advantage, and irial- 

'ability, Canplexitj ^ refers to "the degree to which an' i nnovati on perceived 

^ . , . _ ... 

as relatively difficult' to understand and use" (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971, , 

■ p. 154). (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971, p. 145) is the focus of: compatabi 1 i ty ■ 

Observability- references "the degree to which the results 'of an ' i nnovati on are 

visible to* others" (Rogers and Shoemaker^ 1971, p. 138). The conceptual i- 

zation of trialabi^l ity centers around "the degree to which an innovation may 

be experimented with on a limited basis." (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971, p. 

155)-. . • ■ •■ 

AltlTiDugh Rogers' and Shoemakers-' (1971) conclusions regarding the role of 
these attributes in the diffusion process are based primarily on the litera- 
ture in rural sociology, it seems reasonable to suggest that the complexity, 
compatibility, observatil ity , relative advantage, and tri alabi 1 ity of 
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iSsroot'Ti rs systemic. While certainly not a new or shocking suggestion, 
iritirre appears to De a gap between the conceptual argument for a systemic 
.i;;p-j.2Ch and the researcn that follows. Clearly, if we are to substantiate 
Sj-^.te.-i:: cnaracter of instructional interaction, our research models must 
j^^ent^c in tnis direction. 
:t IS ^lopeci that tne instructional theory offered will not only provide a 
■■ ^^i.rc^ *or rjrther investigation of instructional phenomena, but that it 
Drov:^e a jserul ™del for the practitioner. We have found (and 

-iT.r.ur reports from our colleagues) that this model offers a use- 

' . :r;:r j.iCf^ * :r tnt aes'jgn and instruction of college courses. To our knowl- 
. ,::--r. i;)p]:citiGn or the moael has Been limited to communication 

r\. /.ojij ^^xpcct that application of the model to other content areas 
. V. ' - ;*":,'Mtiry, secondary and college level curriculum would Be as sue- 
- , / • -v.-i nore successful) than within corTmunication courses. Within 

V :m whict) specific behaviors are called for (e.g., biology laB 

oJucdtion) we expect the greatest application; the model is 
■ . t..^.ir ,; t;rM.tv :or cnange, and as such is likely to be most addptable to 

,t uiMructiQn.il content. Similarly, using this approach within 
J I , :;i)rpor.ito tr:nning (as opposed to traditional education), where the 
t i .fi of '..pfu'.iru: [)ohaviors is the primary goal, is likely to meet with 
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